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A NEGLECTED 'CONTEXT' IN 'RADICAL EMPIRICISM' 

HPHE recent declaration 1 of Professor James that consciousness 
-*- as a metaphysical entity is non-existent has entrancing poten- 
tialities, whether in the field of metaphysic or of psychology. That 
'to many it will sound materialistic' 2 is doubtless true, but I believe 
that to others, also, it heralds the advent of some later stage of 
philosophizing in which 'rationalism' 3 may be discussed upon its 
merits, free from entanglements with fictitious entities which have 
in the past obscured its real message. For German idealism, the 
later rationalism, came into the world with its transcendental ego 
not only as a corrective of the extreme, one-sided, psychological 
atomism of the British school, but in pronounced hostility to entities 
of whatever description, succumbing in its turn to the universal 
human tendency to objectify, substantialize and hypostatize func- 
tions and relations. Now consciousness, the last of the entities on 
the 'ideal,' 'inner' or 'spiritual' side of experience, has always 
been the chief prop of the teleologist, yet, conceived as an entity, 
it has really been the chief obstacle in the way of our recognizing 
a purposive order in the external universe. I believe, in fact, that 
whatever truth the teleological view contains can never be manifest 
until we give the term 'consciousness' a new meaning, recognizing 
that it means only objects* in a certain relation. For upon the 
view that it exists in separation from content there depends, of 
necessity, a view of the physical world which forever precludes the 

1 ' Does Consciousness Exist 1 ' The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 
and Scientific Methods, September 1, 1904. 
'Ibid., p. 491. 

* As opposed to ' ordinary empiricism,' e. g., in ' Radical Empiricism,' ibid., 
p. 534. 

* In this paper I use the term ' object ' for a specific experience, or for any 
content of the present experience which is more or less definitely individualized 
as quality, idea, thing, etc. That an object is nothing, if merely presented, I 
fully recognize with the idealist, and therefore, notwithstanding Dr. Montague's 
contention (this Journal, Vol. II., No. 2, p. 50), fail to understand the 'incom- 
patibility of any form of idealism with the view that consciousness is a relation 
between its objects.' To say that ' things must be before they can be related ' 
(these are the words of the reviewer) is surely to separate things and relations. 
It is not only not a necessary consequence of relationism, but a return to a 
purely substantive view, which is incompatible with relationism. Organic 
idealism, as I should like to call a consistent relationism, requires us to admit 
only that where relations exist there objects exist; which is quite compatible 
with the view that things are in turn dependent upon relationships. ' Con- 
sciousness ' is a relation of experiences, but the separateness of the experiences, 
which is implied in giving this notation to consciousness, is, again, an empirical 
fact only as this peculiar form of relationship is presupposed. 
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possibility of recognizing as present in it those functions and rela- 
tions which the teleologist emphasizes as the clue to purposiveness 
in nature. At another time I hope to furnish reasonable grounds 
for this attitude; but, before a study of the implications of an 
objective interpretation of consciousness can be undertaken, pre- 
liminary questions regarding the nature of consciousness itself, which 
arise from a reading of 'Radical Empiricism,' must be discussed, 
and to these the present paper will be for the most part confined. 
This discussion I shall preface with a brief statement of the cumu- 
lative evidence which favors the view that consciousness as an entity 
has no more claim upon our belief than the 'unthinking substance' 
of Bishop Berkeley's polemic. 



1. First then, not least, it might appear, if our argument could 
at this point be more than mere summary, there is the witness of 
'common sense.' "We have grown so accustomed to speak of the 
naive dualism of common sense 5 that we have now come to regard it 
as inseparable from the plain man's outlook upon the world. To 
the philosopher it has become axiomatic, and half the zest and inter- 
est in his philosophizing would be lost, if the plain man should turn 
out to be a naive monist. For with no dualism to overcome, much 
of what has been written since Descartes would be of historic interest 
only, and there would be less reason for persuading the neophyte 
to follow the tortuous by-paths of materialism and psychological 
idealism, or gaze awe-struck upon the giddy heights of critical and 
absolute idealism, in order to arrive finally at the experiential mon- 
ism, or at least modified dualism, whither in contemporary philos- 
ophy we are now tending. Common-sense dualism is a straw man, 
a useful fiction perhaps, but a view foisted upon the plain man to 
make him conscious of his limitations and of the usefulness of the 
metaphysical peregrinations which he is invited to follow. It is not, 
however, descriptive of his naive attitude. 

For common sense is practical. It does not readily apprehend 
the notion of a separable consciousness. For it reality is what is 
related to its interests. Thoughts and things are to a large extent 
interchangeable. Consciousness is merely a convenient term which 
comprises emotions, thoughts and other objects after their kind, less 
vivid, interesting and important than the situations which excite the 

3 Popular philosophy is without doubt dualistic, but I can not believe that 
this is also true of ' common sense ' when by the latter we mean the habitual 
attitude of the practical man toward things. Of. Professor James's article on 
' The Place of Alfectional Facts in a World of Pure Experience,' this Journal, 
Vol. II., p. 280. 
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emotions or the things in which thoughts 'terminate.' These 
thoughts and things are now within, now without, consciousness, be- 
tween which and a material world there is no hard and fast boundary. 
Saving always theological teaching concerning a separable soul, and 
phylogenetic or ontogenetic suggestions of an inner self —suggestions 
which arise only when common sense is lured into philosophizing— 
common sense is practically monistic. 

2. There is, in the second place, the historical argument for the 
non-existence of consciousness. Descartes 's reaffirmation of the 
Augustinian principle of the ultimate reality of self-consciousness 
was an important step in advance, but by it practically the whole 
of subsequent philosophy was committed to the impossible task of 
uniting the two sundered realms of thought and extension. One 
significant trend of post- Cartesian metaphysic is clear. It has ad- 
vanced by successive negations of those entities which, at each earlier 
stage in this process of development, were accepted as ultimate 
revelations of consciousness, until now, on the idealistic side, 'con- 
sciousness' alone remains, the vestigial concept which marks the path 
by which contemporary philosophy has evolved from Descartes. 

But by the historical argument I mean not only this tendency 
which, in 'Radical Empiricism' and kindred theories, is soon to over- 
take and account for consciousness, but the method of this same 
thinker who stands at the beginning of the process. If the historic 
doubt had been a trifle more searching, the 'I think' would have 
stood the test of analysis as little as 'sensible things.' The self 
would have yielded up its ideational and sensational content. Self 
and things would have turned out to be upon the same level as 
differing groups of experiences. The metaphysical chasm would 
not have been created, and we should not have had the historic 
dualism. The ultimate and incontrovertible fact would have been, 
not the 'I think,' or even thought (cogitans), but simple 'experience.' 

On the other hand, if the Cartesian method had begun, not with 
doubt, but with acceptance of experience at its face-value, the same 
result would have been reached. For the experience of the moment, 
cross-sectioned and taken without presupposition, reveals objects 
only, with varying degrees of clearness and distinctness, with dif- 
fering psychological attributes, but, apart from the perspective 
which metaphysical prepossession furnishes, equally real. Since 
Descartes philosophy has completed its circuit, and now, in radical 
empiricism, returns to its starting-point, emphasizing this time, not 
doubt, but naive acceptance. 

3. The phylogenetic account of that class of entities which, sev- 
erally, are termed 'soul,' 'spirit,' 'ego' and the like, tends also 
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toward a thoroughgoing philosophical empiricism, in which the rela- 
tions substantialized by these terms shall be viewed as intelligible 
objective content. For anthropology and psychology are agreed 
that, in the development of human knowledge about the world 
through the agencies of dreams, death, and social experience, a 
doubling of experience into inner and outer has somewhere taken 
place, and, although the question of origins is always to be kept 
apart from the question regarding a thing's reality, that a thing 
has had an origin different from that which we supposed it to have, 
is probable evidence that its reality, though genuine, has been mis- 
conceived. Now consciousness is of a piece with the foregoing 
entities and thus from a third aspect its independent 6 reality may 
be viewed with suspicion. 

4. The ontogenetic argument, as written in the psychologies and 
in the special contributions of Hall, Baldwin and others, is of similar 
import, but this brief orientation of the problem must suffice. The 
reader is left to supply the context and to accept or reject my sup- 
position that the above are sufficient reasons for regarding the 
ordinary and even the idealistic notion of consciousness with 
suspicion. Common sense is probably against it. Philosophically 
it has been given prominence and has been opposed to things as a 
result of inadequate analysis. Likewise it is a growth. And now, 
empirically, what is it? This is the fifth argument and the one which 
is to occupy us here. 

Consciousness is usually regarded as indefinable or as something 
which 'we can define only in terms of itself' 7 or processes which 
are nearly synonymous with the thing defined. It is practically 
synonymous with attention, says one; it signifies our awareness of 
objects, says another; 'it is the point of division between mind and 
not mind,' 8 says a third; or 'whatever we are when we are awake — 
that is to be conscious,' 8 according to a fourth. But the 'aware- 
ness,' the 'attention' and 'the being awake' are only names for con- 
sciousness or aspect of consciousness. Now 'Radical Empiricism' 
believes that we can get along very well without the synonyms, or at 
least that we can define consciousness in terms of things, and ac- 
cordingly to radical empiricism we turn, having in mind its own 
caution that in interpreting experience objectively and substantively 
we must be true to every real relation. 

* Or quasi-independence, which is still implicit in any idealism. 
'Angeix, 'Psychology,' 1905, p. 1. 

8 Baldwin, quoted in the ' Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology,' Vol. 
I., p. 216. 

8 Ladd, loo. eit. 
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II 

Elsewhere 10 I have given some reasons for objecting to the com- 
mon belief that things and thoughts are heterogeneous entities. 
Empirically our world at any moment comprises simply objects and 
groups of objects in various relations to one another. Some of 
them we term thoughts, others we term things, but psychological dif- 
ferences and the context or relations in which these objects are taken 
constitute the sole ground for separation into the two classes, ideas 
and things. For the rest, the separation of these groups into 'inner' 
and 'outer' is due to the hypostatization of this concept, 'conscious- 
ness, ' which we are considering. 

Assuming the truth of this position, and that, in the words of 
Professor James, " 'thoughts' and 'things' are names for two sorts 
of objects which common sense will always find contrasted and will 
always oppose to each other,' 11 but that no deeper difference is 
hinted in our unbiased experience of the moment, we have now to 
inquire what consciousness, stripped of the supernaturalism which 
still clogs idealism, really is. 

The answer of 'Radical Empiricism,' it is a context of experi- 
ences, is accepted in the present paper. The further question, 
what context? is the crucial one and, in the writer's opinion, the 
main issue which now divides radical empiricism from a sober- 
minded and, if the two seemingly contradictory terms may be con- 
joined, experiential transcendentalism. For, if transcendentalism 12 
and idealism abandon their entities, and if radical empiricism will 
really do full justice to relational experiences, neglecting no perti- 
nent contexts, we shall be provided with a least common denominator 
in terms of which relations emphasized by transcendentalist may be 
properly evaluated. I believe, however, that radical empiricism 
has treated as irrelevant a context which is in the highest degree 
important for the understanding of that function which we term 
consciousness, when by this we mean, not the mere aggregate of 
processes, but subject and knower. This is simply the total context 13 
in the given experience of the moment, a context which includes not 
only association groups, but an indefinite fringe of objects which 
are indifferently real or ideal until manipulated by definite associa- 

10 ' An Interpretation of Some Aspects of the Self,' Philosophical Review 
Vol. XII., No. 1. 

"'Does Consciousness Exist ?' this Journal, Vol. I., No. 18, p. 477. 

12 As used by Professor James in these articles. 

13 Total, not in the sense of complete, but in the sense of inclusive and pre- 
sented as some sort of system. 
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tion-systems. Accordingly, to this total or undifferentiated field 
of content we turn." 

1. If we put ourselves at the point of view from which radical 
empiricism sets out, its reason for neglecting the total context will 
appear. It would seem that the given 'pure experience,'— since it is 
just what we find our world to be when we free ourselves from pre- 
suppositions and interests in special association-systems, by means 
of which our object of focal attention is being defined,— should be 
the 'one primal stuff or material in the world, a stuff of which every- 
thing is composed.' 16 But we are told that this is only a manner, 
of speaking, and that genuinely 'there is no general stuff of which 
experience at large is made,' 16 there being "as many stuffs as there 
are 'natures' in the things experienced." 17 

My first query is raised here. If it is incorrect to speak of a 
general stuff of which experience is made, why is it not equally in- 
correct to speak of particular stuffs? They, the defined objects, 
are there, to be sure, when they appear, but only when they appear. 
The pure experience or unqualified 'that' is neither general nor 
particular; it consists neither of one 'nature' nor of many natures, 
so far as the pure experience itself will tell me. Until the latter 
develops a nature or natures, or until 'the instant field of the 
present' is succeeded by another field of qualified content, due to 
the operation of association-systems, this instant field of the present 
is simply what it declares itself— 'there,' but 'unqualified.' 

The significance of these objections may appear if we ask whose 
'instant field of the present' we are considering. "We answer, if 
we are not to prejudge experience it can not be declared either 
yours or mine— meaning by 'yours' and 'mine' content identified 
with particular association-groups and correlated with systemic 
neural activities of a particular organism. It may be either yours 
or mine so far as the pure experience goes, and this means that a 
really thoroughgoing empiricism should start from a practical 
monism in which the experience of the moment must, until it de- 
clares itself, pass for a 'common original stuff.' For just where 
the center of gravity of our given experience falls, whether without 

14 Dr. Marshall's article, ' The Field of Inattention — The Self,' this Journal, 
Vol. I., No. 15, pp. 393-400, only came to my notice after the completion of this 
paper. In consequence certain additions were made to the first part of my 
article, ' The Total Context of Transcendentalism,' which will shortly appear in 
this Journal. And I there substitute ' self of attention ' for the somewhat 
ambiguous term ' empirical self.' 

15 ' Does Consciousness Exist? ' p. 478. 

"Hid., p. 487. 

" Ibid. 
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or within the individual organism, we have no right to say. We 
only know that features of the 'given' become focal and objective 
for consciousness, and that the latter with its contents, so far as 
these become definite and definable, lends itself to interpretation in 
terms of special objective systems, physiological processes within 
an individual organism. 

2. Thus radical empiricism is not quite radical enough. It tacitly 
assumes that the instant field of the present is individual only, and 
pluralistic at the outset; it builds up knowledge by means of con- 
junctive experiences, while consciousness, which to the transcend- 
entalist is the real knower and always more than the particular self 
of attention, is by radical empiricism identified with one of its 
aspects, viz., the autobiography of the individual. Thus any experi- 
ence 'tends to get counted twice over, figuring in one context as an 
object or field of objects, in another as a state of mind. 18 These 
two contexts are 'the reader's personal biography' and, in Professor 
James's illustration, 'the history of the house of which the room is 
part.' 18 

Now this accounts for the older copy theory. It enables me to 
say that the room, as percept, is in my particular consciousness 
(when I count it in with a certain context) and that, as physical 
fact, it also exists in a physical world outside me (when I count it 
in with another context) ; for it is the same object posing before 
different groups of experiences. But the being conscious of it, the 
fact that the experience is counted at all, is not explained. As the 
idealist would say, who does the counting? As I would prefer to 
say, is there not a neglected context by means of which the counting 
is done? Does it get itself counted? Then this only means that 
the object is taken up into the ideational context by way of the 
ordinary associative connections. But association, assimilation and 
the like are either special forms of conscious connection, in which 
case the reasoning seems to be circular, or the connection is physio- 
logical, perhaps ultimately mechanical. But the real problem of 
the transcendentalist whom radical empiricism opposes is just the 
problem of the connection in experience, and his answer is briefly: 
consciousness as subject, a mode of relationship. Let us turn, then, 
in the third place to the account which radical empiricism gives of 
conscious connections. 

3. As consciousness has been identified with biography, and as 
this accounts for only one mode of knowing, 20 that by which an 

18 Ibid., p. 483. 
"Ibid., p. 481. 
20 ' A World of Pure Experience,' this Joubnal, Vol. I., No. 20, p. 538. 
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object is recognized as both 'in me' and 'outside me/— other 
cognitive functions must be accounted for by the particular experi- 
ences themselves. The heart of the process is the matching of the 
prophetic idea with the percept by means of conjunctive experience. 
But what is matching? It seems indeed that it must not be taken 
in any literal sense. The 'flat piece of substantive experience' 
which at this moment, for example, constitutes my idea of the 
South Terminal Station in Boston is an ill-defined visual image 
which repeats so few details of the percept that the two could not 
even by courtesy be said to match, if placed side by side ; and the case 
would be worse if my image were of some other sort— verbal, for 
instance. 

Matching must therefore mean one of two things. Either the 
idea is at the instant internally 21 representative, mirroring groups 
of experiences which I have had in the past, so that I can now 
substitute it for these, or matching means that the first idea is not 
literally prophetic, but is succeeded by others which are more and 
more adequate anticipations of the terminal percept. 

It is the latter view which is favored by radical empiricism. 
Whenever such is the sequence of our experiences we may freely 
say that we had the terminal object in mind from the outset, though 
at the outset nothing was there but a flat piece of substantive experi- 
ence. But each item in this train of conjunctive experience is in 
itself flat, substantive fact, not internally representative. How then 
are conceptual knowledge and the substitutional function of ideas 
explained 1 The answer is : these transitions are felt, and wherever 
they are felt 'the first experience knows the last one.' 22 Feeling is, 
then, the bridge from experience to experience which enables radical 
empiricism to cross the 'epistemological chasm' and assert that 
conceptual knowledge is 'wholly constituted by things which fall 
outside the knowing experience itself.' 23 But feeling is after all 
only a mode of conscious connection, and the whole problem breaks 
out again. For consciousness is simply biography, and biography 
is again a particular tract of substantive experience. 

The distinction 24 between 'virtual knowledge' and knowledge 

21 1 doubt if empiricism can ever get beyond this, the mirroring function 
of the parts of experience. I would not only say with Dr. Marshall that the 
self or attention is the simulacrum of the larger field, but that all our concepts, 
our percepts even, are simulacra of that undefined context. All are wholes and 
are representations, not only of defined contexts, but of undefined though limited 
margins. 

22 Ibid., p. 539. 

"Ibid., Part II., No. 21, p. 501. 

u Ibid. 
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'verified and completed' does not seem to me to have a real bearing 
upon the process of knowing. It merely points the fact, which may 
readily be admitted, that knowledge is never really complete until 
a terminal percept verifies our idea about a thing. For the process 
itself we are referred to disjunctive experiences, bearing in them- 
selves no 'transcendental' function, but dovetailed into one another, 
and thus made into conjunctions by means of feeling. I am aware 
that the objection, empirical conjunctions are still disjunctions, 
has been anticipated by Professor James in the articles under dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless I feel that radical empiricism does not satis- 
factorily account for the relational experience, termed by him the 
'co-conscious transition,' which is involved in the process of knowl- 
edge. We should not 'brand empirical unions as sham' merely be- 
cause they are empirical ; but I also believe that the transcendentalist 
had his own very real experience, although he substantialized and 
perhaps unwisely named it, and to this I shall turn in the next 
paper. C. V. Tower. 

University of Vermont. 



THE ESTHETIC ATTITUDE 1 

rpHE mainspring of life is action, functioning. Organisms react 
-*- primarily in response to stimuli with directness. The funda- 
mental cause we may ascribe to physicochemical conditions. A 
simple organism reacts with necessity upon the presentation of a 
stimulus. But each reaction leaves the organism with a certain 
bias, a tendency to react again in the same way, and this bias adheres 
and becomes more deep-rooted with each new presentation of a 
similar nature. This is the significance of memory, no other, the 
latent state of the organism after stimulation, the bias which it has 
acquired by means of such stimulation. 

These reactions are of great import to the organism's welfare, for 
certain of them are life-giving, while others are life-destroying. As 
the organism is nourished and its f unctionings are of the sort which 
build up its structure, making a bias which resists harmful reactions, 
it lives and grows. On the contrary, as its structure is weakened, 
disintegrated, its bias is weakened ; the organism breaks down before 
harmful stimuli, and death ensues. 

As we move upward in the scale of life, where possibilities of 
reaction are more diversified, organs more differentiated, we find the 
functionings to be much more complicated, yet growing in inter- 

1 Read in substance before the Western Philosophical Association, at. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, April 21, 1905. 



